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INTRODUCTION 



Variety in program presentation heightens audience interest and 
promotes active participation. Programs using the methods and 
techniques suggested in this booklet will involve a larger por-» 
tion of the membership of your group. Attendance will improve 
as new resources are tapped. The personal satisfaction derived 
from more lively meetings will make for a larger, more active, 
and more responsive membership. 

This booklet is designed to give the adult educator a brief over- 
view of a variety of group methods and techniques that have been 
used to good effect by many groups and organizations. The aim is 
not to produce experts in adult education methodology or to pro- 
vide a comprehensive covering of all such methodology. Except for 
a listing on page 51 this publication does not consider the several 
techniques used in person-tc-person or individual approaches to 
adult education, the audio-visual devices used in group activity, 
the mass media, and several written and visual approaches that 
may be classified as either group or mass methods, depending on 
location and type of use. 

On each activity there is included a definition of the activity, 
areas of most effective use, reasons for using the activity or 
advantages, limitations in its use, physical requirements, pro- 
cedure, cuid similarity to other methods and techniques. Each of 
these seven subheadings is incomplete. For example, we can think 
of at least six or eight advantages or limitations for each 
activity listed. But with limitations of space, an effort has 
been made to list only the most important considerations under 
the seven subheadings. The second page for each activity gives a 
diagram showing one of the more popular physical arrangements and 
one or more alternative arrangements. 

For most effective use of the methods and techniques included 
here, it is suggested that additional study and reading is needed. 

Two publications listed in the bibliography (Bergevin, Morris, 

Smith; and Morgan, Holmes, Bundy) are good sources of some de- 
tailed information on these and other methods, techniques and 
audio-visual devices. Many books auid pamphlets have been writ- j 

ten on some of the activities listed here. Every general library I 

is likely to have materials on educational methodology, and some | 

are available from the headquarters of the professional societies | 

serving the field. 

I 

I 

Adapted to the needs and resources of your group, the methods and | 

techniques listed here will help you develop more dynamic pro- | 

grams. But remember that good presentation is no substitute for 
the selection of topics of genuine interest and concern to your 
group* 
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AUDIENCE REACTION TEAM 



Q?he audience reaction team is a team of three to five members of 
the audience who react to a speaker or other resource person « 

They may interrupt the speaker to seek inpediate clarification of 
points that are not clear, and otherwise assist the speaker in 
meeting the needs of a specific audience. 

The Audience Reaction Team Mav Be Used s 

1. To aid communication when the subject matter is 
likely to be difficult to understand. 

2. To provide feedback from audience to speaker, and 
get the views of the audience represented when the 
audience is large. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. It makes possible effective use of a speaker who 
otherwise might not effectively communicate with 
the audience. 

2. By being formally represented on the program, inter- 
est may be stimulated among audience members. 

3. It is fairly easy to organize. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. A speaker may object to the implication that he may 
be a poor communicator, or to the interruptions dur- 
ing his presentation. 

2. The role of the majority of the audience is passive. 

3. Some members of the team may overparticipate while 
others may be too timid to do the job asked of them. 

Physical Recfuirements ; 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audi- 
ence may see and hear the speakers in comfort. 

•" 2. A stage or a slightly raised platform large enough 

^ for a speakers' rostrum, chairman, and menibers of 

the reaction team. 

Procedure : 

1. The chairman or moderator introduces the topic and 
describes the technique that is to be used, including 
ah explanation of how the reaction team functions and 
some reasons for using it. 

2. The chairman or moderator introduces the speaker to 
the audience with brief remarks as to his position, 
his experience, and his special qualification for 
this particular appearance. 

The team reacts at appropriate times. 
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similar Methods and Techniques ; 

1. The structure of the reaction team is similar to the 
listening team, but the li.stening team participates 
only after the conclusion o" the formal speeches or 
other presentation, while the reaction team may in- 
terrupt the speaker at any time. 



Physical Arrangement for Audience Reaction Team 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The chairman may be seated at I 
the table with the team members, or at the other side of 1 
the speaker. The speaker may join the team members at j 
the table for part of the presentation (note empty chair j 
at end of table) \ I 

I 
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BRAINSTORMING ! 



Brainsto3nning is a technique where creative thinking takes prece- 
dence over the practical. The idea is to get out before the 
group all ideas possible, with no thought to how practical the 
ideas might be. The participants are urged to be as "free 
wheeling" and uninhibited as possible. 

Brainstorming May Be Used ; 

1. To get as many new and novel ideas as possible be- 
fore the group for evaluative discussion. 

2. To encourage practical-minded individuals to think 
beyond their day-to-day problems and to think quan- 
titatively instead of qualitatively. 

3 . To move out on a problem when the more conventional 
techniques have failed to come up with a solution. 

4. To develop creative thinking. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Many people are thrilled at the freedom of expres- 
sion inherent in brainstorming. 

2. Solutions to previously insoluable problems can be 
discovered. 

3. All members of the group can be encouraged to 
participate. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Many individuals have difficulty getting away from 
the known practical. 

2. Many of the suggestions made may not be worth anything. 

3. In the evaluation session it is necessary to criticize 
the ideas of fellow members. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. A meeting room with a chalkboard or other surface on 
which the ideas produced can be written hurriedly and 
preserved for the followup discussion period. 

2. A conference table or semicircle arrangement to ex- j 

pedite discussion following the brainstorming. ^ I 

Procedure : 

1. The chairman explains the procedure to be used, and a 

recorder is selected to list the suggestions. I 

2. As ideas are thrown out they are recorded in public j 

view. 1 

The ideas are discussed to determine if any have | 

practical application to the problem at hand. j 
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Similar Methods and TechniQUQs s 

1, Brainstorming is different from any other group 
technique , although principles of group discussion 
ahd buzz sessions are much in evidence. 



Physical Arrangement for Brainstorming 
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Alternative Arranqeme^ ; A second row of seats may be 
used if the semi-circle gets too large. Also, the group 
may be seated around a table, but expression is probably 
less inhibited if the participants are facing the im- 
personal recording board instead of each other. 
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BUZZ SESSION 



The buzz session is a technique for involving every member of a 
large audience directly in the discussion process. The audi- 
ence is divided into small groups (5 to 7 members) for a limited 
time. (5 to 7 minutes) for discussion to which each member con- 
tributes his ideas. 

The Buzz Session Mav Be Used ; 

1. To develop questions for a speaker or panel. 

2. To discover areas in which the group would like more 
information or further study, 

3. To discover areas of special interest for future 
programs . 

4. To evaluate a meeting, in terms of its value to the 
participants. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Provides a source of fresh ideas of real interest to 
the group. 

2. Vi/hen used in planning, it promotes individual identi- 
fication with the program and its goals. 

3. It gives everyone a chance to participate without 
having to get up in front of the full meeting. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. The amount of individual participation is restricted 
by time. 

2. Contributions of the several groups may be contradic- 
tory or difficult to combine. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. Movable chairs facilitate quick organization of buzz 
groups. In an auditorium with fixed seats, the first 
three in the front row turn and face the three sitting 
behind them in the second row. The next three face 
those behind them, etc. 

2. Cards and pencils to be distributed quickly while or 
before the groups form. 

Procedure ; 

1. The Chairman assigns limited and specific objectives 
to the buzz groups. Directions must be clear and ex- 
plicit. If the audience is unfamiliar with the method 
a demonstration group may be formed. 

2. Each group designates a leader and a recorder quickly. 

3. The leader sees that every member has his say. The re 
corder makes a written record of each contribution on 
the card provided. 

The leader or recorder of each group gives an oral 
report to the entire assembly. 

7 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

1. The buzz group is different from any other group 
technique, although principles of group discussion 
are much in evidence and some buzz groups may de- 
velop as brainstorming sessions. 



Physical Arrangement for Buzz Session 
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Alternative Arrangements ; A circle is best, with or 
without a table to work on. In an auditorium it is best 
to have one or more empty seats between groups, as shown 
in the diagram on the right. The recorder may use a 
chalkboard or chart stand for recording ideas (advantage 
is that all participants can see what has been recorded). 
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CASE STUDY 



The case study is a detailed account of an event or a series of 
related events that may be presented to an audience orally « in 
written form, on film, or in a combination of these forms. 

T he Case Study May Be Used ; 

1. To present in detail to a group a problem with which 
the group is concerned. 

2. To present and study the solution of a problem simi- 
lar to one confronting the group. 

3. To tjsach the problem-solving process. 

Some Advantages : 

1. Gives a detailed accounting of the case under study. 

2. Helps the learner to see various alternative solu- 
tions to the problem. 

3. Helps people develop analytical and problem-solving 
skills. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Some individuals may not see the relevance of the case 
being studied to their own situation or the group's 
problem. 

2. A considerable cunount of time and study is often re- 
quired to develop the study. 

3. Some group members are stimulated to overparticipation 
while others may assume a non-par ticipatory role. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. Physical requirements vary with the type of presenta- 
tion. If the case is presented through dramatic 
acting a stage area is required. If visual aids are 
required in the presentation, the room should be suit- 
able for this kind of presentation. If the case study 
is a written one, a large table and chairs may be all 
that is necessary. 

Procedure ; 

1. Materials are put into the hands of the participants 
in advance if the case study is in written form and 
to be read before the meeting. 

2. Appropriate techniques to use during the presentation 
and discussion are “selected, and parts rehearsed, if 
necessary. 

3. The chairman or moderator introduces the topic, ex- 
plains what the case study is, and the responsibil- 
ity of each individual. He then guides the discus- 
sion and other activity. 
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COLLOQUY 



The colloquy is a modified version of the panel using six to eight 
persons— half representing the audience and half serving as re- 
source persons or experts. Time is about equally divided between 
the two groups. 

The Colloquy Mav Be Used : 

1. To identify and explore a problem or issue. 

2. To give the audience an understanding of the various 
parts of a problem* 

3. To weigh the advantages and disadvantages of a course 
of action. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Provides audience representation and feedback from 
audience to expert. 

2. Permits presentation of various sides of an issue. 

3. Variety of speakers and presentations stimulates in- 
terest of members of the audience. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Difficult for the moderator to hold the participants 
to the topic under discussion. 

2. Audience members are in primarily a passive role. 

3. Some members may want to "hog the show." 

4. Extreme difference of opinion among the group may 
block progress toward a solution. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audi- 
ence may see and hear the speaker in comfort. 

2. A stage or platform large enough to seat the group 
in comfort along a table facing the audience, with 
moderator in the center. 

3. Microphones located so all speakers may be heard from 
where they are sitting. 

Procedure ; 

1. Participants are briefed on the technique and their 
responsibilities. 

2. Moderator introduces all participants, and guides 
the discussion. 

3. Questions may be received from the audience as time 
permits. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques : 

!• The colloquy is structured the same as a panel; the 
difference is that all members of a panel are outside 
members, while half the colloquy panel are audience 
representatives who are asking questions# raising 
issues to be discussed, and expressing opinions on 
the topics raised. In audience- spsaker relationships, 
the colloquy is similar to the reaction team and 
listening team. The colloquy differs from the reac- 
tion team in that colloquy members are full-fledged 
members of the panel. 



Physical Arrangement for Collocfuv 
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Alternative Arrangements ; All participants may be seated 
at one large table, but this creates a disadvantage since 
resource persons and audience representatives talk 
directly with each other and need to face each other a« 
well as the audience. 
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COmiTTEE 



A committee is a small group of persons selected to perform a 
task that cannot be done efficiently by an entire group or organ- 
ization, or by one person. This group is also known by other 
names, such as subcommittee, executive committee, task group, etc. 

The Committee May Be Used ; 

1. To plan a single activity, or a long-time program. 

2. To act as an advisory body. 

3. To study a particular problem, to promote or publi- 
cize a particular event, or to evaluate a particular 
activity. 

Some Advantages : 

1. All members of the group may not be capable of carry- 
ing out the assignment, or have the time necessary. 

2. A variety of different interests Ccui be represented 
on the committee. 

3. Committee work provides a good training ground for 
potential and future leaders. 

Some Limitation s; 

1. The whole group may be reluctant to accept the sugges- 
tions of the committee. 

2. Committee members may not be v/illing to give the time 
necessary for successful action. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to appoint a group of per- 
sons who can work well together. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. Much committee activity takes place in homes or of- 
fices of individuals— any area where the group can 
gather that is large enough to handle the committee, 
but small enough to make communication efficient. 

Often a chalkboard or chartstand with writing materi- 
als is useful. 



Procedure ; 

1. The president or officers of a group appoints the 
committee, or it is elected by the members, depending 
on the operating procedure of the group i 

2. If it is an advisory committee, the committee com- 
pletes its assignment and reports its findings to the 
group, which then takes action on the committee report. 

3. If it is an action committee, the committee carries 
out its assignment. 

4. The committee is dissolved. 
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similar Methods and Techniques; 



The committee operates on group discussion procedures. 



Physical Arrangement for Committee 
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Alternative Arrangement ; It is not necessary for the 
committee to he seated around a table# but the table 
top is very helpful if resource materials are being 
used. It is necessary that committee members be in a 
circular arrangement facing each other . ^ Usually a chalk- 
board or other large recording surface is helpful. 
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CONFERENCE 



A conference is a meeting of; people in large or small groups. The 
participants are usually a close-knit group who consult together 
in a formal fashion on problems in which they give most serious 
cons iderart ion • 

The Conference Mav Be Used ; 

1. For a group with a high interest to discuss in depth 
a rather narrow technical area. 

2. To develop plans for promoting some idea. 

Some Advantages : 

1, Participants usually have a high interest in the area 
being discussed. 

2. Participants usually attend because of their own de- 
sires to do so# and are not re(^ired to attend or 
delegated by their local organizations as are parti- 
cipants at institutes and conventions. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. It is hard to predict attendance. 

2. Advance arrangements must be made for conference 
facilities# eating facilities# and housing 
accommodations. 

3. Evaluation of the results is often difficult.. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. An auditorium or other meeting facilities# with ade- 
quate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear in comfort. 

2. Eating facilities and housing accommodations. 

Procedure ; 

1. Arrcuigements for physical facilities made well in ad- 
vance of the conference. 

2. Program participants lined up well in advance of the 
conference . 

3. Publicity and promotion to insure attendance. 

4. Small group meetings or a combination of general 
sessions and sub-group meetings. , 

5. Evaluation and followup as needed. 

Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

Conferences are often structured similar to institutes and 
conventions# but with a smaller nuxnber of participants and 
with more attention to solving specific problems. The 
conference may take the form of the clinic which is usually 
used to diagnose and solve specific problems. 
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Physical Arrancrement for Conference 
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Alternative Arrangements: The arrangement shown here is 

for the most formal presentations. Other arrangements must 
be made as the program format is changed.. 
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CONVENTION | 



A convention is an assembly of people from local groups who are 
members of a parent organization, either district, state, or 
national. 

The Convention Mav Be Used ; 

1. To decide upon policies or platforms, to agree upon 
candidates, or to plan strategy and promotion. 

2. To discuss and consider ideas which may strengthen 
local and parent organization. 

Some Advantages : 

1. Gives the individual an opportunity to see and under- 
stand the organization of which he is a part. 

2. The most practical way to bring together and obtain 
the thoughts of many groups spread over a wide geo- 
graphic area, and to obtain concensus of the many 
local groups making up the organization. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Considerable advance planning is required. 

2. Unless staged effectively the desired results are 
not obtained. 

3. The individual plays a passive role and can often 
be made to feel insignificant in the total picture. 

4. Groups whose ideas are rejected by the organization 
may go away unhappy. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. A large auditorium for general sessions with adequate 
seating so that every member of the audience may see 
and hear the speakers in comfort. 

2. A number of smaller meeting rooms. 

3. Eating facilities and rooming accommodations. 

4. Transportation to move the participants to and from 
convention facilities. 

Procedure ; I 

1. Arrangements for physical facilities made well in | 

advance of th^ convention. j 

2. ^Program participants lined up well in advance of | 

the convention. I 

3. An opening session with a keynote address, and other I 

general sessions. | 

4. Smaller group sessions of local organizations or dele- \ 

gates with similar specialized interests. | 

5. Evaluation and followup as needed. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

Conventions are similar to conferences and institutes, 
but with larger numbers of participants and considerable 
difference in purpose. 

Physical Arrangement for Convention 
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Alternative Arrangements s The arrangement shown above 
is for the most formal presentations. Other arrangements 
must be made as the program format is changed. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP 



A group of persons meet together to discuss informally and de- 
liberate on a topic of mutual concern. 

The Discussion Group May Be Used ? 

1. To develop a nucleus of leadership for community 
service or informal education. 

2. To identify, explore, and seek solutions for problems 
and to develop plans of action. 

3. To change attitudes through discussion and the ex- 
amination of information. 

Some Advantages 2 

1. Group discussion pemits full participation. 

2. It can establish consensus democratically. 

3. It pools the abilities, knowledge, and experience of 
all to reach a common goal. 

Some Limitations g 

1. Group discussion is time consuming, pcurticularly if 
the group includes persons of widely different back- 
grounds . 

2. A bossy leader or a few members may dominate the 
discussion. 

Physical Recruirements s 

1. The group is usually seated around a large table (or 
tables arranged in a rectangle) . Face-to-face dis- 
cussion is essential. An informal and relaxed atmos- 
phere v/ill permit free discussion. 

Procedure : 

1. Should be governed by the group itself. Generally, 
the leader will preside and moderate the discussion. 

2. A group may meet as long and as often as is necessary 
and convenient. 

3. A change of leaders may l:)ei made to utilize special 
individual abilities. Fof example, differ^ leaders 
may be used in the deliberative^ plaxinihg, and action 
phases of the group's work. 

4. The group may appoint a recorder to keep track of its 
deliberations and to report on its progress from time 
to time. 
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similar Methods and Technicrues; 



The discussion group is considered as a specific method, 
but the discussion technique can be used as the primary 
or as a supplementary technique in almost all methods if 
size of the group permits. Twenty is considered about 
the mcocimum number of participants in a discussion group. 



Physical Arrangement for Discussion Group 
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Alternative Arrangements ; It is not necessary for a dis- 
cussion group to be seated around a table, but the table 
top is very helpful if resource materials are being used. 
It is necessary that discussion group members be in a 
circular arrangement facing each other. Usually a chalk- 
board cr other large recording surface is helpful. 
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DEMONSTRATION 
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The demonstration is a presentation that shows how to perform an 
act or to use a procedure. It is often followed by the learner 
carrying out the activity, under the guidance of the instruc- 
tor. It is basically a visual presentation^ accompanied by oral 
discussion. 

The Demonstration Mav Be Used : 

1. To teach people to carry out a particular task. 

2. To show a new technique or procedure. 

3. To coiivince that a new product or procedure has merit. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Individuals are more likely to believe what they see 
than what they hear or read. 

2. Actual materials or models are used. 

3. The pace is flexible and the demonstrator can move 
at the pace desired by the students, and repeat as 
necessary. 

Some Limitations : 

1. Considerable time and often expense can be involved 
in obtaining necessary materials, and heavy objects 
are difficult to transport, 

2. If small objects are used, there is a strict limita- 
tion on the number of people who can ade<^ately observe. 

3. If a limited number of materials are available, some 
members of the group may not be occupied while one 
individual is going through the process of imitating 
what they have seen demonstrated. 

Physical Requirements : 

1. A raised platform or area from which to work with 
proper lighting that will permit all members of the 
audience to observe. 

2. Necessary demonstration materials. 

Procedure ; 

1. Demonstrator lines up all necessary materials, and 
selects suitable location. 

2. Demonstrator presents demonstration. (A commentator 
may. be used to describe the demonstration, or the 
demonstrator may give the oral portion of the 

demonstration.) - % 

3. Members of the audience (all or selected members) 
imitates what has been shown, with help and/or 
criticism by instructor and fellow students. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

The demonstration described here is technically knovm 
as the method demonstration, and is quite different from 
the result demonstration where a particular practice is 
observed over a lonqer period of time. Short demonstra- 
tions may be inserted in many types of programs to 
illustrate or dramatize a particular point. 



Physical Arrangement for Demonstration 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The arrangement shown here 
is for a small group with a table on which to display the 
demonstration materials or to conduct the demonstration. 
The arrangement must be set up to accommodate the specif- 
ic demonstration, in full view of all members of the 
audience with the demonstrator to one side. If a commen- 
tator is used, he would be placed on the left side of the 
display area in the above diagram. 
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FIELD TRIP OR TOUR 



A field trip or tour is a carefully arranged event in which a 
group visits an object or place of xnterest for fxrst**hand obser** 
vat ion and study. The trip can range from a short visit to a 
single location to one lasting several days and covering several 

states. 

The Field Trip Mav Be Used ; 

1. To provide first-hand study of something that cannot 
be easily brought to the learning group. 

2 . To stimulate interest and concern about conditions or 
problems that need study. 

3. To illustrate the results of a course of action in 
its natural environment. 

4. To relate theoretical study to practical problems. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Seeing something in use is usually more meaningful 
than hearing or reading about it. 

2. The practice can be seen in relation to a larger 
picture, or in a larger environment. 

3. Usually has a high entertainment value for the 
participants. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Considerable time is required for advance arrangements. 

2. There is often uncertainty on the number of partici- 
pants, making travel arrangements difficult. 

3. Schedules are hard to maintain. ... j. 

4. There are possibilities of injuries to the participants. 

Physical Recfuirements ; 

1. A meeting or gathering place before the trip begins. 

2. Adequate transportation. 

3. Suitable arrangements for discussion or other program 
activities at each stop on the trip or tour. 

Procedure : 

1. Prior to the trip the coordinator makes arrangements 
with all persons who will be visited, or will be con- 
cerned with the visits; sets up schedule, including a 
pre-run of the tour if necessary; obtains, or pre- 
pa]f©s, supplementary materials or learning aids. 

2. Participants should be told what they will see at each 
stop, the purpose of each stop, and the amount of time 

available . 

After each stop, there should be some review of what 
has been seen and its significance to the purpose of 
the learning experience. 
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Similar Methods or Techniques ; 

The field trip uses a nuxtibef^ of techniques, such as 
formal lecture and infomal techniques such as discussion 
and question periods. 



Physical Arrangement for Field Trip or Tour 
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Alternative Arrangements ; Field trips or tours range 
from a short class visit to a nearby point of interest 
to a tour of several states lasting a week or longer. 

On any extended trip a number of techniques are usually 
used. All arrangements must be made to fit the particu- 
lar situation. It is especially important that all 
participants be able to see and hear what is being viewed 
or described. 
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FORUM 



The forum is a public assemblage where everyone has a chance to 
voice his views. 

The Forum May Be Used ; 

To facilitate orderly discussion after the topic has been 
introduced by a speaker, panel, film, or other technique. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. The forum permits audience participation in a large 
meeting. 

2. It helps the development of opinion by testing ideas 
under fire. 

3. It can contribute to the development of the consensus 
necessary before action may be taken in the community. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. The success of the forum depends upon the ability of 
the moderator and the maturity of the audience. 

2. Partisan controversy and heated debates may be stimu- 
lating, but it often inhibits the development of 
consensus . 

Physical Requirements ; 

Physical requirements are the same as for any large meet- 
ing. The use of assistant moderators stationed in stra- 
tegic locations in the audience may speed up the process 
of identifying and recognizing those who want to partici- 
pate. The use of portable or parabolic microphones 
greatly improves the effectiveness of the forum in a 
large meeting. 

Procedure ; 

1. After the subject has been introduced and developed 
by any suitable technique, the moderator will call 
for questions and comments from the audience. He must 
rephrase or repeat each question and direct it to a 
particular speaker or panel member. He must keep the 
discussion moving and orderly. At intervals he may 
siimmarize the arguments. 

2. Except in very large meetings, the use of written 
questions is not recommended. 

The censoring or "editing" of qiiestions must be 
avoided at all costs. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

The forum is structured about the same as the question 
and ansv/er period, but alvTays follows a formal presenta- 
tion whereas the question and answer period can come at 
any point in the program* The foruiii sometimes takes the 
name of the formal presentation it follows, such as a 
"film forum." 

Physical Arrangement for Forum 
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Alternative Arrangements : In a large group assistant 

moderators may be stationed throughout the audience. 
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INSTITUTE 



An institute is a training meeting for individuals who are inter- 
ested in a specific field. It itiay be a series of sessions last- 
ing one day or less or for several days. 

The Institute May Be Used ; 

1* To bring the participants up to date on new develop- 
ments • 

2. To provide periodic reviews of instruction and in- 
service training. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. Intensive training in a short period generally free 
of interruptions. 

2. Adults in similar circumstances come to know each 
other better. 

3. All participants can play an active role. 

4. A variety of techniques may be used and demonstrated. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. A considerable amount of preplanning is necessary. 

2. Facilities must be available for the total group and 
for subgroups . 

3. A time suitable for all expected participants may be 
difficult to arrange. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. An auditorium sufficient for general sessions involv- 
ing all participants# with adequate seating so that 
every member of the audience may see and hear the 
speakers in comfort. 

2. Smaller meeting rooms for small-group activity. 

3. Eating facilities, and rooming accommodations in 
some cases. 

Procedure s 

1. Arrangements are made for the various facilities 

needed. . 

2. Correspondence and other publicity necessary to in- 
sure attendance . 

3. An opening session with a keynote address by a compe- 
tent speaker . n 

4. A repeat of the general session followed up by small- 

group sessions. . • a. ^ 

5. Evaluation and followup as needed, including a printed 

report and other training materials. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

Course content of an institute is very similar to that 
of a short course, and in actual practice there is no 
clear distinction between the use of the two labels. 
Gene’^villy, however, the institute is started and runs 
continuously to completion while short courses often 
are scheduled on a number of dates over a period of 
time. Also, the term institute is more often applied 
to a meeting of professional workers while the label 
of short course is applied to sessions planned for lay 
groups. 
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Physical Arrangement for Institute 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The arrangement shown here 
is for the most formal presentations. Other arrange- 
ments must be made as the program format is changed. 
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INTERVIEW 



The interview is a presentation in which one or more resource 
persons respond to questioning by one or more interviewers. 

The Interview May Be Used : 

To explore a topic in depth where a more formal presenta- 
tion is not desired by either resource expert or audience. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. The presentation is less formal than a speech or 
lecture. 

2. The audience is represented by the interviewer. 

3. There is some insurance that the discussion will 
follow the interests of the members of the audience. 

4. Many resource persons shy away from formal 
presentations . 

Some Limitations ; 

1. The role of the audience is basically passive. 

2. Interviewer must know the subject, audience desires, 
and the technique of interviewing. 

3. Talking to both audience and the other person or per- 
sons making the presentation is sometimes an awkward 
arrangement. 

Physical Requirements : 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear the speakers in comfort. 

2. A platform or stage large enough to hold all 
participants . 

3. Microphones located so all speakers may be heard from 
where they are sitting. 

Procedure ; 

1. The interviewer and resource person discusses the 
overall topic to be discussed, and agree on the general 
line of questioning. 

2. The interviewer asks the resource person questions 
designed to explore various aspects of the topic, 
and improvises questions as the interview progresses. 

3. Questions from the audience may be used at the end 
of the interview. 

Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

The panel and the colloquy have similar seating arrange- 
ments, but the interview does not have a separate modera- 
tor. Instead, the interviewer serves in this capacity. 
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Physical Arrangement for Interview 
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Alternative Arrangements ; All participants may be 
seated at one large table, but this creates a dis- 
adv^ultage since resource persons and interviewers talk 
directly with each other and need to face each other 
as well as the audience. 











LECTURE OR SPEECH 



A lecture is a carefully prepared oral presentation of a subject 
by a qualified expert. It is usually rather formal. 

The Lecture or Speech Mav Be Used ; 

1. To present factual material in a direct and logical 
manner. 

2. To present one point of viev/ on a controversial subject. 

3. For accounts of travels or personal experiences. 

4. To entertain or inspire an audience. 

5. To stimulate thixiking and further study on a problem 
and to open the subject for general discussion. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. It is suitable for audiences of any size. 

2. It is easy to organize. 

3. Some people can learn more easily by listening than 
by reading. 

Some Limitations; 



1. Good speakers informed on subjects of interest to your 
group may be hard to find. Experts are not always 
good speakers. 

2. The role of the audience is passive. 

3. Its effect on the audience is difficult to gauge. 
Feedback is limited. 

4. Only one side of a question is presented with little 
chance for challenge or rebuttal. 

Physical Requirements g 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear the speaker in comfort. 

2. A stage or a slightly raised platform and a speakers' 
rostrum. 

Procedure ; 



1. The chairman should introduce the speaker to the 
audience with brief remarks as to his position, his 
experience, or special qualification for this particu- 
lar appearance . 

2. If visual aids such as films, slides, maps, charts, 
etc. are to be used, they should be appropriate to 
the subject, to the audience, and so used as to 
heighten audience interest, not distract their 
attention. 

3. At the conclusion of the prepared lecture the chair- 
man should thank the speaker, and call for question 
period, discussion, or whatever has been planned 

as followup. 
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similar Methods and Techniques; 



Other techniques that are mainly formal stage presenta- 
tions are panel, colloquy, forum, and interview. These 
are all often followed by question or discussion periods. 



Physical Arrangement for Lecture or Speech 
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Alternative Arrangement ; If there is more than one 
speaker they are often seated behind a table. Also, 
lectures are often given from a sitting position 
behind a desk or table. 
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LISTENING TEAM 



A listening team listens, takes notes, and questions or summarizes 
at the close of a presentation. The team is often thought of as 
the representatives of the audience and is created to provide in- 
teraction between speaker and audience. 

The Listening Team May Be Used ; 

1. To take notes and question a formal speaker or sym- 
posium participant. 

2. To listen, evaluate and question a group participating 
in informal discussion. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. The team identifies the issues, questions, problems 
and opinions developed by the participants. 

2. The summary or repetition at the end of a presenta- 
tion aids recall of the important points presented. 

3. There is audience participation or representation in 
formal situations. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Persons selected for the team must be <^ite knowledge- 
able of the subject being discussed, with no biases or 
axes to grind. 

2. The team may not represent or accurately reflect the 
views of the majority of the audience. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear the speakers in comfort. 

2. A stage or platfoirm large enough to hold all partici- 
pants . 

3. Seats and table for writing near the speaker. 

4. Microphones located so all speakers may be heard from 
where they are sitting. 

Procedure* | 

The procedure is discussed by speaker and other j 

participants. 

The listening team is selected and given instruction 
as to their role as a listening te^. 

The audience is told of the listening team and its 

function. . . j 

Team members individually take notes during the 

presentation. 

The listening team reports. j 
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Similar Methods and d?echniaues2 



The structure of the listening team is similar to the 
reaction team, but the listening team participates only 
after the conclusion of the formal speeches or other 
presentation, while the reaction team may interrupt the 
speaker at any time. 



Physical Arrangement for Listening Team 
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Alternative Arrangements ; If there is more than one 
speaker they are often seated behind a table, or in 
chairs on the stage. Also, the listening team may be 
seated on the platform, and a whole block of the 
audience may be named as a listening team. 
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PAHIEL 



The panel is a group of four to eight persons with a special 
knowledge of the subject holding an orderly conversation on an 
assigned topic in full view of the audience. 

The Panel May Be Used : 

1. To identify and explore a problem or issue. 

2. To give the audience an understanding of the various 
parts of a problem. 

3. To weigh the advantages and disadvantages of a course 
of action. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. The panel establishes informal contact with the 
audience. 

2. Frequent changes of speaker and viei-t^int which inter- 
est audience and stimulate discussion. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. The panel may not cover all aspects of the problem 
or may over-emphasize one aspect. 

2. The subject may not be considered in logical order. 

3. Extreme difference of opinion among the panel may 
block progress toward a solution. 

4. To keep the discussion moving may require a skilled 
moderator. 

Physical Recmirements ; 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear the speakers in comfort. 

2. A stage or platform large enough to seat the panel in 
comfort along a table facing the audience. 

3. Microphones located so all speakers may be heard from 
where they are sitting. 

Procedure : 

1. The panel members are introduced by the moderator. 

Each may make a short statement (not more than five 
minutes) before the exchange of ideas and comment 
begins. 

2. The panel may be used to develop a subject introduced 
by a film or short lecture. It may be followed by a 
forum in order to broaden discussion and involve the 
audience. 
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similar Methods and Techniques ; 



The panel is often confused with the symposium. The dif- 
ference is that the panel members carry on a dialogue 
among themselves after a short presentation while in the 
symposium the entire presentation is made up of formal 
statements from the participants. The panel differs from 
the colloquy in that all panel members are resource people 
from outside the group while half the colloquy members 
come from the audience. 



Physical Arrangement for Panel 
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Alternative Arrangements ; All participants may be 
seated at one large table, but this creates a dis- 
advantage since panel members talk directly v/ith each 
other and need to face each other as well as the 
audience . 
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QUESTION PERIOD 



The question period is an organized follow-up session to a formal 
presentation in which members of the audience direct questions to 
the program participants. 
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The Question Period May Be Used ? 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



To get the total audience involved in the activities. 
To call for clarification of points made in the formal 
presentations. 

To give members of the audience an opportunity to ask 
for information of interest to th^ and not covered by 
the speakers. 



Some Advantages ; 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



Provides a feedback link between speakers and audience 
in presentations, and provides for some audience 
participation. 

Gives a reflection of audience agreement with the 
speakers . 

Encourages the members of the audience to pay close 
attention to the remarks of the speakers. 
Psychologically it is good for the members of the audi- 
ence to know they have the opportunity to participate, 
but do not have to do so. 



Some Limitations: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



4 . 

5 . 



If the group is large, even with portable microphones, 
it is physically difficult to handle questions and 
answers so all can hear. 

Time for the question and answer period is usually 
limited, and it is often treated as an incidental part 
of the overall program. 

The period comes at the close of the session when audi- 
ence members are often tired or anxious to adjourn the 
meeting . 

A few members of the audience may dominate the discussion. 
Many members are timid and will not participate in such 
a meeting. 



Physical Requirements : 



1 . 

2 . 



Roving or portable microphones if the group is large. 
Writing materials if questions are to be submitted in 
written fom. 



Procedure: 



1 . 



Program director discusses with program participants 
to secure approval for question period. 
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Chairman or moderator informs audience that question 
period will be used and explains the procedure, before 
the formal presentations. 

3. Floor men move roving microphones around, or collect 
written questions and carry to chairman or moderator. 

4. Either chairman or speaker reads or repeats the ques- 
tion (if necessary) and speaker responds. 

Similar Methods and Technicfues ; 

The question and answer period is handled very much like an 
audience reaction team, a listening team, or a forum. It 
cem be used in a wide variety of situations, following such 
formal presentations as lecture or speech, interview, panel 
symposium, and as a part of the program of conventions, 
conferences, and short courses. Also, question periods may 
be scheduled at times other than at the end of a formal 
presentation, as discussed here. 



Physical Arrangement for Question Period 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The diagram shown here is for 
a question period following the lecture or speech. The 
arrangement would be different for other types of presen- 
tations. Also, in large groups portable microphones may 
be handed to the questioner, or the questioner may move 
to a microphone located in an aisle. 
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ROLE PLAYING 



In role playing some members act out a real-life situation in front 
of the group. There is no script, no set dialogue, and they make 
up their parts as they go along; The group then discusses the im- 
plications of the performance to the situation or problem under 
consideration. 

Role Playing May Be Used : 

1. To examine a delicate problem in human relations. 

2. To explore possible solutions to an emotion-laden 
problem. 

3. To provide insight into attitudes differing sharply 
from those of the participants. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. A dramatic way of presenting a problem and stimulating 
discussion. 

2. It can provide clues "to possible solutions and explore 
them without the dangers inherent in a real-life trial 
and error approach. 

3. It gives the players a chance to assume the personality 
of another human being— to think and act like him. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. Some people may be too self-conscious or too self- 
centered to act successfully in role playing. Others 
may be shy and fear being made "ridiculous” before the 
group . 

2. Role playing before large audiences is less effective 
because of the psychological effect of the large 
group upon the players. 

Physical Requirements : 

A room large enough to provide seating so that all members 

of the group may see the action. No stage or platform is 

necessaary with groups of 30 or less. Costumes or elabor- 

rate props are not necessary. 

Procedures: 

1. The problem or situation is clearly defined by the g<roup 
before role playing, begins, and the scene is set by the 
group leader with the assistance of the group. 

2. Players should be selected just before role playing 
begins and not warned in advance, although a brief 
warm-up period may be necessary to throw off self- 
consciousness and get in the spirit. 

3. The leader should allow the action to proceed only so 
long as it is contributing to understanding (usually 
five to ten minutes) . 

4. After discussion, a second set of actors may be chosen 
and the scene replayed. 
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similar Methods and Techniques ; 

Role playing is staged in about the same manner as the 
dramatic skit. The primary difference is that in the 
skit parts are assigned in advance and it is rehearsed 
before presentation before the group. In role playing 
there is no advance preparation and all is spontaneous. 
Role playing dealing with problems of a social nature 
is sometimes called a sociodrama. 



Physical Arrangement for Role Playing 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The action need not take 
place on a platfom or stage — it can be at any place 
that fits into the facilities being used. Also, the 
diagram does not show any furniture or other proper- 
ties; simple stage properties often add effectiveness 
to the presentation. 
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SEMINAR 



The seminar, is a group of persons engaged in specialized study led 
by a recognized authority in the subject being studied, it may be 
a single session or a series of sessions. 

The Seminar May Be Used ; 

To study a subject in depth under the guidance of an 
authority. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. A recognized authority is available to guide discus- 
sion and to assist the learners. 

2. Detailed and systematic discussion and inquiry can take 
place. 

3. All members of the group have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate, over time, in the discussion and in formal 
presentations . 

Some Limitations ; 

1. It may be difficult to find the right person to direct 
the seminar. 

2. Members may not want to spend all the time required 
for preparation of reports. 

3. The presence of an expert may inhibit participation of 
some members . 

4. It may be difficult to find all the source materials 
desired. 

Physical Requirements ; 

If the group is not too large, it is best to have the 
participants arranged around a conference table. If the 
group is too large or if such arrangements are not possi- 
ble, the chairs should be arranged in a semicircle to 
facilitate group discussion. 

Procedure ; 

1. Responsibilities for the giving of reports are assigned, 
and these are prepared in advance of the seminar. 

2. Reports are made, including the use of visuals and 
written handouts, if needed. 

3. All participants discuss the report, and question the 
reporter . 

Evaluation and followup as needed. 
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Similar Methods and Teclmiques ; 

With the exception of the formal reporting, group discus- 
sion is the technique most often employed in a seminar. 

In some respects the seminar is similar to the institute 
or workshop. A usually distinguishing feature is that all 
seminar participants may be assigned formal participation 
roles. 



Physical Arrangement for Seminar 
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Alternative Arrangements ; If the group is too large, 
or a conference table is not available, the seminar 
participants should be seated in a semi-circle. 
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SHORT COURSE 



Short courses are periods of intensive training on some specific 
subject, usually more simple and less concentrated than that which 
is taken for college credit, but containing more depth than the 
single meeting. 

Short Courses Mav Be Used ; 

1. To give special groups additional learning in specific 
areas . 

2. To bring specific groups up to date on technical in* 
formation. 

Some Advantages ; 

1. All attending have a special interest in the area 
being covered. 

2. They can be held at locations away from the college 
campus. 

3. There is considerable flexibility in their scheduling 
(all day for one day, each Monday night for one month, 
etc.); and at a time of the year most suitable to the 
participants and not conforming to an institutional 
schedule. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. A considerable amount of advanced arranging is required. 

2. The number of participants is usually not known in 
advance . 

3. Weather and other external factors can influence 
attendance . 

4. Students come to the short course v;ith a variety of 
levels of knowledge and skills, making it difficult 
to pitch the course at a level suitable to everyone. 

Physical Requirements ; 

1. An auditorium or other meeting facilities. 

2. Audio-visual equipment as nee^ded. 

Procedures 

1. Arrangements for physical facilities made well in ad- 
vance of the short course. 

2. Program participants lined up well in advance of the 
short course. 

3. Publicity and promotion to insure attendance, 

4. General sessions or a combination of general sessions 
and sub-group meetings. 

5. Evaluation and followup as desired. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

Short courses are arranged and structured similar to con- 
ferences and conventions, and course content is very simi 
lar to that of an institute. In actual practice there is 
no clear distinction between the use of the two labels. 
Generally, however, the institute is started and runs 
continuously to completion while short courses often are 
scheduled on a number of dates over a period of time. 
Also, the term institute is more often applied to a meet- 
ing of professional workers while the label of short 
course is applied to sessions planned for lay groups. 



Physical Arrangement for Short Course 
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Alternative Arrangement ; Short courses usually com- 
bine formal presentations, as diagrammed here, with 
a variety of sub-group activities and other techniques . 
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SKIT 



The skit is a short, rehearsed dramatic presentation involving two 
or more persons. It usually is acted from a prepared script and 
dramatizes an incident which illustrates a problem or situation. 

The Skit May Be Used g 

1. To introduce a topic for discussion. 

2. To highlight a situation already introduced in a talk 
or film and to show its application to the community 
or to the group. 

Some jfidvantaqes ; 

1. It awakens lively interest and stimulates discussion. 

2. It personalizes a situation and promotes emotional 
involvement in the problem by the audience. 

3. It demands active particpation by a few. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. There is danger of over-acting. 

2. Costumes and props should be kept to a minimum, but 
time is required for obtaining necessary materials. 

3. Inappropriate humor and irrelevant action must be 
avoided. 

Physical Recruirements ; 

1. The skit should be played in a part of the stage in 
full view of the audience, but should not disrupt the 
setting for the rest of the meeting. 

2. Shifting of furniture or scenery should be kept to an 
absolute minimum, but some may be necessary. 

Procedure ; 



The skit may be used at any point in the program. It may 
precede or follow a lecture or film, symposium or panel, 
but should come before the discussion period. Two or more 
skits may be used (if so, they should be very short) to 
illustrate different approaches to a problem or "before" 
and "after." They may be given in succession or at dif- 
ferent points in the program. 

Similar Methods and Tachnicrues ; 

The skit is staged in about the same manner as role play- 
ing. The primary difference is that parts are assigned in 
advance for the skit and it is rehearsed before presenta- 
tion before the group. 



Physical Arrangement for Skit 
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Alternative Arrangements ; The skit is a dramatic 
presentation, rehearsed, with necessary stage proper- 
ties, usually presented on a stage or platform. How- 
ever, it can be presented in other suitable locations. 
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s’mPOsiuM 



A symposium is a series of prepared speeches given by two to five 
experts on as many aspects of a problem as there are speakers. 

The talks should be short and to the point (10 to 25 minutes each) . 

The Symposium Mav Be Used ; 

1. To present nev; material in a concise and logical v/ay. 

2. To present several objective vie\i?points to give an 
impartial treatment to the subject under consideration. 

3. To give a fair analysis of several sides of a contro- 
versial issue. 

4. To clarify aspects of a complex problem and to shov; 

Jbhe relation of the parts to the whole. 

Some Advantacres ; 

1. Allows for several points of viev;. 

2. More comprehensive coverage of the subject is possible. 

3. Short speeches prevent lengthy digressions and keep 
the audience alert. 

4. The program doesn't sink or sv;im with the performance 
of one speaker. 

Some Limitations ; 

1. The symposium is quite formal. 

2. The role of the audience is passive. 

3. There is little opportunity for discussion between 
the speakers. 

Phvs ical Requirements ; 

1. Adequate seating so that every member of the audience 
may see and hear the speakers in comfort. 

2. A stage or platform large enough to seat the partici- 
pants in comfort facing the audience. 

Procedure ; 

1. The chairman introduces each speaker with a few brief 
remarks at the beginning of the program or before each 
rises to speak. 

2. There may be a short question period after each talk 
or questions may be reserved for a discussion period. 

3. A short period may be allowed for exchange of ques- 
tions and comments between the speakers and the dis- 
cussion period. 

Evaluation and followup as necessary. 
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Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

The symposium* like the panel* has more than one speaker* 
but the symposium is more formal and there is not the dia 
logue between speakers as with the panel. 



Physical Arrangement for Symposium 
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Alterna tive Arrangements ; The chairman and speakers 
may be seated behind one or two tables while awaiting 
their turn on the program. Also* in some situations 
the speakers may wish to speak while seated. 
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WORKSHOP 



i» 



The workshop is a group (10 to 25 persons) 
est or problem meeting together to' improve 
ficiency^ to solve a problem^ or to extend 
subject through intensive study, research. 



sharing a common inter - 
their individual pro- 
their knowledge of a 
and discussion. 



The Workshop May Be Used s 

1. To identify, explore, and seek solution of a problem. 

2. To permit extensive study of a situation including its 
background and social or philosophical implications. 

Some Advantaqeg ; 



1. Provides the opportunity for preparation for specific 
vocational, professional, or community service functions 

2. Permits a high degree of individual participation. 

3. Provides for group determination of goals and methods. 

Some Limitations; 



1. Requires a lot of time from participants and staff. 

2. Requires a high proportion of staf to participants. 

3. May require special facilities or materials. 

4. Participants must be willing to work both independently 
and cooperatively. 

Physical Recmirements s 

1. A room large enough to provide comfortable seating for 
all around a large table (or tables arranged in a 
rectangle) with extra space for use of resource 
materials. 

2. Library or other resource materials for research. 

3. Chalkboard or other devise for recording ideas and 
notes. 

Procedure ; 

1. Arrangements for physical facilities made well in ad- 
vance of the v/orkshop. 

2o Resource persons and resource materials lined up well 
in advance. 

3. Workshop is conducted. 

4. Evaluation and follo\)Aip as needed. 

Similar Methods and Techniques ; 

The workshop is structured similar to clinics and insti- 
tutes. A series of short workshops on related problems 

may be incorporated into the program of a convention, 

institute, short course, or conference. 



o 
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Physical Arrangement for Workshop 
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Alternative Arrangements ; If the group is too large 
or if a large conference table is not available, the 
group should be arranged in a semi-circle. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL METHODS, TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES 

IN ADULT EDUCATION 



1. Person-to-person or Individual ; 

Apprenticeship 
Correspondence course 
Directed individual study 
Home visit 
Library services 
Office call 
Personal letter 



2. Audio-visual devices 

Chalkboard 

Film 

Filmstrip 

Flannelboard 

Flip chart 

Opaque projector 

Overhead projector 

Photograph and drawing 

Recording and playback devices 

Slides 

Video tape 



3. Extensive methods and mass media 
Bulletin board 

Circular letter and other direct mail 

Exhibit 

Magazine 

^ Newspaper 

Poster 
Publications 
" Radio 

Television 
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HOW TO SELECT METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 



The selection of the particular methods and techniques to be 
used at any one time should be determined by: 

1. The Character of the Subject— 

a. Is direct information needed? 

b. Are there different points of view to be 
presented? 

c. Is this a controversial subject which will 
stimulate discussion? 

2. Available Leadership — 

a. Who can he called upon as speakers, panel 
members, discussion leaders? 

b. How can the membership be involved? 

3. Available Facilities — 

a. Does the room lend itself to formal or in- 
formal use? 

b. How can the setting be adapted to facilitate 
cilscussion? 

c. Is equipment available? — moving picture 
projector, loud speaker system, chalkboards, 
visual aids, etc. 

4. The Character of the Audience — 

a. How many do you expect to attend? 

b. What is the level of education, age spread, 
occupational background, and general interest 
of the group? 



On the following page the 24 methods and techniques discussed 
here have been placed into 15 categories based on purpose, pro- 
gram objectives, and general requirements. The X's under each 
column heading indicate that these activities are the ones 
most often used for this purpose, or are thought most useful 
to enable you to accomplish the particular objective. However, 
the absence of an X does not mean that an activity cannot be 
used for a particular purpose, and of the several items checked 
it does not indicate that all are equally good for a particular 
purpose. Although there is some lack of preciseness in designa- 
ting an activity for a particular purpose, this system of 
categorizing does have merit and the statement that some methods 
and techniques work better than another in a given situation is 
worthy of consideration when methods and techniques are being 
selected. 
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For large groups 


Small group tech. 


One point of view 


Several viewpoints 


Audience represented 


Visualized 


Carry on dialog 


Aid to communication 


stimulate creativity 


Change attitudes 


Problem solving 


Program planning 


Detailed study 


After formal present. 


Experts needed 


Aud. React. Team 
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Question Period 
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Role Playing 
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X 




X 


X 


X 










Seminar 




X 


















X 




X 




X 


Short Course 
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X 


Skit 
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Symposium 
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X 
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A NOTE ON DEFINITIONS 



Across the field of adult education there is not full agreement 
on the terminology used in describing the methodology 'ised in 
instruction. There appears to be general agreement on the fol- 
lowing major classification; 

METHOD is the relationship or link between institution 
or agency conducting the educational program and the 
student or participant involved in the program. 



TECHNIQUE is the relationship established by the indi- 
vidual agent or teacher and the way in which he 
ranges the relationships of learners and resources to 
assist the learners in the learning situation. 



Disagreement comes when there is an effort to place a particu- 
lar activity into this classification. 

A secondary level of classification consists 

devices, educational aids^ instructional materials, and communi 
cation media, used in various ways from time to time. 

In group activity, broad terms such as meeting, 

community development are sometimes labeled as methods . Some 

edJJ^aSors attempt to avoid the pitfalls of definition by calling 

the methodology of adult education Processes, ° ^al 

activities. (Note that the term activity has been used several 

times in this publication.) 

Another classification concerns the size of .^^oup to be 
reached. Of the 24 methods and techniques considered in this 
booklet, the following might be called ^®tge-group ac ^ 

audience reaction team, colloquy, ofn^' 

institute, interview, lecture or speech, to 

and symposium. Buzz groups and committees ^®f^®®®"^ 
apply sSall-group techniques to large groups to enhance the 

learning situation. 

on the assumption that the practitioner is ” J^i- 

the effective use of a tool than with ° idl^ti- 

fication no oarticular effort has been made to label or identi 

fy the 24 activities described in this 5S^^ah^used”inter- 

Sll them methods and techniques— two terns, although 

Sook luthLs! are glnerally understood by the educators of 
adults . 
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